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RESIGNATION. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 
By the Author of “ Macyaniitr.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Having thus brought several characters 
upon the stage, and designated a period of 
action, it may naturally be concluded that 
all things are in readiness for proceeding 


But such is not the | 


vith the performance. 
ise ; as we find ourselves under the ne- 


rst travelling backwards a few 

‘recapitulate sonfe impor-4 

se witlr which it is not merely 

.proper, but absolutely*necessary for the 
reader to become acquainteds 


In«the summer of 1794, a neat little 
farmehouse, in the vicinity of Albany, 


w g stood empty, was suddenly 
rented and @€cupied by a strange family, 
of.whiom hobody knew any thing but that 


the master was a Frenchman. For seve- 
ral months, curiosity was on tiptoe, catch- 
ing at every whisper of officious rumour, 
in order to learn some particulars respect- 
ing the history of these new-comers ; but 
all the information that could be obtained 
on the subject, tended rather to perplex 
than to satisfy inquiry. ‘They lived very 
retired, courting seclusion, and meeting all 
overtures of intercourse with a cool and 
repulsive reserve, hardly compatible with 
that urbanity of manners by which the 
French character is generally distinguished. 
It was merely ascertained, (and that from 
no official source), that the gentleman was 
called Dupont; that he had fled from his 
native country, to escape the sweeping de- 
luge of the revolution, and had married 
an American lady in Boston; who, with 
an infant daughter, and one female domes 
tic, comprised his little household. 

In the course of the ensuing winter, how- 
ever, an event occurred which suddenly 
changed curiosity to sympathy. « This was 
ihe sudden and inexplicable disappearance 






1 


|of Mons. Dupin, and the consequent dis- 
|tress of his unprotected family. The rent 
|of their tenement was unpaid, and its fur- 
|niture was seized to satisfy the demands of 
|an inexorable landlord. The deserted lady, 
with her infant, was turned into the street 
in the iacloment month of January, and 
thrown upon the humanity of strangers for 
shelter and sustenance. 

Some benevolent females—and benevo- 
‘lence is all that is requisite to constitute 
them angels—immediately concerted mea-| 


sures to succour and protect the unfortunate | 





| 


lum where the afflicted mother, by the ap-' 
plication of her needle, could lessen, if not | 
wholly avert, the menaces of immediate 

want. “The impenetrable shade of mystery | 
which still hung over her history—the sin- | 
gularity of her destiny—the beauty of her. 
person, and the uncomplaining meekness | 
of her disposition—all tended to excite a ge- | 
neral interest in her fate, and win an univer- | 





; her gratitude was unbounded and sincere, 
there was one point at which her dearest | 
benefactors were met and repulsed with a 
determination which nothing could remove. 
No inducements whatever could ever draw | 


from her cautious lips a syllable that could | 
indicate the place of her nativity or the | 


name of her paternal family. Although | 
well aware that this unaccountable reserve | 
would, in the opinions of many, place her | 
character in rather an equivocal light, she | 
persisted in preserving the secret, until 
wearied curiosity desisted from its fruitless 
endeavour to discover it. 

In the mean time, her correct deport- 
ment, exemplary industry, and melancholy 
but patient resignation, continually in- 
creased the number of her patrons and 
benefactors ; who were not long in discern- 
ing in her manners and conversation many 
brilliant traits of mental accomplishment 
and refinement. Among others, a neigh- 
bétiring clergyman, whose head was sil- 
vered over with the frosts of more than 
sixty winters, became her avowed and 
steadfast friend and adviser. He offered 
her an asylum in his own house, and the 
offer was so warmly seconded and urged by 





sufferers, who were soon placed in an asy- | 


| sal prepossession in her favour. But though 


sented, and became an inmate of his hos- 
pitable mansion, where she pursued the 
course of industry she had adopted for the 
support of herseli’ and child, in whose 
caresses and instruction she found her only 
amusement and relaxation from the duties 
of her dependant situation. 
In cultivating the expanding mind of her 


|| little daughter, she was so successful that 


l 
the blooming Adelaide soon enmnt 
favourite with all who beheld her. * This 
circumstance suggested an idea to her ve- 
nerable friend, which was no sooner pro- 
posed to, than adopted by the grateful Mrs. 
Dupont. This was to open a school for 
the instruction of young misses in the first 
} rudiments of education. The plan suc- 
‘ceeded beyond the warmest hopes of its 
projectors, and’ in the course of a few 
months the mother found herself enabled 
to pay a weekly stipend for the board of 
herself and daughter, and was thus relieved 
from a state of dependence to which she 
had never been accustomed, and which is 
|| ever peculiarly irksome to a mind of true 
delicacy apt genuine sensibility. 

' Year after year passed away without 
furnishing any intelligence of M. Dupont, 
while a deep and settled melancholy was 
incessantly preying on the constitution of his 
uncomplaining wife. When she did weep, 
|it was in secret; and her tears then flowed 
not for her own fate, but for that of her 
| child, who would probably, one day, be 
thrown upon the world a friendless and un- 
protected orphan. The constant anticipa- 
tion of this event, served but to accelerate 
‘its accomplishment, and it was, alas! too 
fatally realized a few weeks before Ade- 
laide had completed her sixteenth year. 
The grief of this unfortunate girl, for 
some time, rendered abortive every attempt 
at consolation ; and many days of sorrow 
elapsed before she recovered sufiicient com- 
posure to listen to any advice or suggestion 
relative to her present duties, or future 
prospects. In the first interval of calm- 
ness that succeeded, her reverend protec- 
tor ventured to introduce the subject; and 
after administering such spiritual comfort 
as became his sacred functions, he put into 
her hands a sealed packet, and a small 














his lady, that Mrs. Dupont at length con- 





morocco purse. 
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“ This,” said he, “ you will peruse at 
your leisure. It is the death-bed legacy of 
your sainted mother, written a few days 
before her death, and contains her last 
counsel and instructions. This purse con- 
tains the whole amount of worldly wealth 
which her industry acquired, to which I 
have added a trifle as a testimony of my 
affection. And now let me entreat you, 
my child, to place your trust in Providence, 


and become resigned to his righteous dis- | 


pensations; and-do not forget that while I 
have a home, Adelaide Dupont shall never 
want one.” 

Without giving her time to reply, the 
good clergyman left the room; while Ade- 
laide, as soon as she could sufficiently com- 
- mand her feelings, broke the seal of the 
packet, in which she found a letter ad- 

dressed to a lady in the city of New-York, 
whose name she had no recollection of 
having ever heard mentioned. 

That the written advice of a dying mo- 
ther to her only child, should be an affect- 
ing document, will not surprise the reader. 
Poor Adelaide found it too much so for her 
grief-torn bosom, and was frequently com- 
pelled to suspend the melancholy task of 
perusing it for hours together.’ It was, per- 
haps, fortunate for the young mourner, that 
grief was not the only passigon-excited by 
this interesting paper; for the constant 
exercise of one affection alone, might have 
resulted in consequences alike unpropitious 
to her health and tranquillity. But it dis- 
closed some important secrets of family 
history with which Adelaide had never 
been made acquainted; of such a nature 
too, that surprise, astonishment, and even 
horror, were among the predominant sen- 
sations which pervaded her susceptible bo- 
‘$om; until, overcome by extreme ayitation, 
she uttered a faint shriek, and sank lifeless 
on the floor. 

When she again opened her eyes, she 
found herself supported by the good cler- 
gyman and his wife; the former holding in 

_ his hand the fatal paper which had escaped 
from her own. Her eye inadvertently 
rested on the dreadful words which had al- 
most bereft her of sensation, and she was 
again on the point of relapsing into the 
state of insensibility from which she had 

| just been recovered. 

| “ Adelaide, I perceive, does not inherit 

the pious fortitude of her mother, ” said 
the venerable old man, affectionately press- 
iag her to his bosom. 


“ I do not, indeed!” replied the shud- 
dering girl. 

“ Then let me exhort you, my child, to 
procure it; for the trials of this sublunary 
state of existence generally require no small 
share of that heavenly virtue.” 

“ How can I procure it ?” 

“ By incessantly beseeching Him, from 
whom alone genuine fortitude, with every 
other good, proceeds, to endow you with 
grace, patience, and resignation to his 
holy will, Remember the promise— Ask, 
and ye shall receive.’ ” 

With such gentle admonitions and con- 
solatory counsel, he at length succeeded in 
restoring the lovely young orphan to such 
a degree of calmness as to converse with 
tolerable composure ,on the subject of her 
mother’s death-bed injunctions, which con- 
cluded with an earnest request, almost 
amounting to a command, that she should 
immediately repair to New-York, and de- 
liver the inclosed, letter to the lady whose 
address it bore, in whom she would dis- 
cover an aunt, by whom she would doubt- 
less be received and protected. 

In a few days, Adelaide found herself in 
readiness to obey these instructions; and 
after taking an affectionate leave of the 
friends and companions of her childhood, 
was conducted to the steam-boat by her 
venerable patron, who commended her to 
the care of heaven in a pious benediction, 
and bade her farewell. 

Adelaide was young, artless, ignorant 
of the world, and a solitary unprotected 
stranger among the numerous passengers 
who crowded the boat in which she had 
embarked. But her extreme youth, me- 
lancholy aspect, downcast eyes, and modest 
deportment, combined with the beauty of 
her features, and the elegant symmetry of 
her form, soon drew on the fair stranger 
the attention of many of both sexes; but 
she shrunk from all their advances with a 
sensitive retiring diffidence that defeated 
every attempt at communication. 

To one lady alone, in a quaker habit, 
(whose matronal appearance and affection- 
ate attention stole insensibly upon her con- 
fidence), was she somewhat communica- 
tive; and soon had cause to congratulftte 
herself on the event ; for, to her agreeable 
surprise, this lady professed to be intimately 
acquainted with the aunt she was in search 
of. This pleasing piece of intelligence at 
once broke down every barrier to the affec- 











(} tion and confidence of our inexperienced } 











————— 
heroine, who, during the remainder of the 
passage, gratefully accepted the proffered 
friendship and protection of her aunt’s 
most particular -friend. On landing in 
New-York, their baggage was put into the 
same coach, and Adelaide accompanied 
her new friend to the place of her future 
destination, where she was placed under 
the protection of a woman who acknow- 
ledged her as her neice. 

A residence of two days with this new 
relation, convinced the ill-fated Adelaide 
that she had been lured to the brink of a 
dreadful gulf, from which she saw no 
escape, but by instant flight. No time was 
left for hesitation—she leaped from a win- 
dow into the yard, at midnight—hazarded 
her life to preserve her honour—and was 
rewarded by the providential succour af- 
forded by Freeman and his friend. 

[To be Continued.] 
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“ Honour,” that “ sacred tie and law of 
kings,” is not a law in the general accep- 
tation of it, of universal obligation. It 
binds monarchs; regulates actions in some 
relations, by the spirit, and not by the let- 
ter of demand ; it sometimes spares life and 
sometimes takes it ; it prescribes aid, con- 
fidence, and candour, among gentlemen and 
soldiers ; and scorns as much to betray 
any portion of the happiness or fame of an 
equal, which necessity or inadvertence may 
have committed to its keeping, as to em- 
bezzle property, or to poison a foe; it is 
cherished in conscious dignity, and lives 
upon respect. . But honour is not a law of 
exactly mutwal duty and acknowledgment. 
Wherever any disparity of condition, or of 
power subsists; wherever there is depen- 
dance and control ; the conduct of the su- 
perior must be regulated by principles, not 
half so specious and high sounding as ho- 
nour, but infinitely more elevated in motive 
and character. Disinterestedness, equity, 
justice, and generosity, are founded in self- 
denial, in wide views of human worth, in 
that impartial restricted estimate of self, 
which apprehends all the claims of all 
that live ; and which deeply feels and de- 
plores all that another suffers. These vil- 
tues derive their efficacy from a higher 
sénse of responsibility than the opinion of 
the world; they dictate a course of con- 
duct which regards the happiness of every 
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being affected by it ; and quicken the intel- 
lectual powers, by suggesting that some- 
thing to subserve this great object, may be 
overlooked or neglected by superficial and 
remitting attention. 

In those duties which require a conduct 
not premised by arrangement and conven- 
tion, the affections are, generally, the best 
guides ; they are so adequate to all which 
virtue requires, that though there exist writ- 
ten laws to supply their deficiency, such 


laws are made for exceptions to the opera- | 


tion of those natural laws, which are dic- 
tators to the human heart; and written 
laws do, alas! but little conduce to the 
purpose for which good affections were im- 
planted ; they furnish but a stinted supply 
of those wants which the absence of ten- 
der cares create. What husband is more 
faithful—what parent more affectionate— 
what lover more constant, for the laws 
which require of men in these relations, 
not to violate the obligations growing out 
of them? 

There is a morality prescribed by sen- 
timent, which takes place of all other, 
which would govern a perfectly virtuous 
man, if fame and disgrace, vindication and 
censure, were not in the world. This mo- 
rality is exquisitely delicate in many of its 
suggestions ; it is often overlooked by com- 
mon minds; indeed it can only be com- 
prehended by that sympathetic intelligence, 
which is taught by self cultivation, and 
rendered more acute and efficient, by ex- 
ercise. The violations of this morality 
sometimes produce terrible catastrophes. 
The result is seen, but the cause is not 
traced out. The victim is lamented, but 
the sacrificer lives in impunity and enjoy- 
ment. This morality of sentiment is par- 
ticularly refined and scrupulous in certain 
connexions between persons of diflerent 
sexes. Husband and wife, father and 
daughter, brother and sister, are recipro- 
eal relations which serve to ensure the hap- 
piness of the several parties; and that for 
the most part, obviously, inseparably, and 
necessarily. No counter passion is likely 
to estrange hearts united by habit and by 
choice ; no interposition of objects is likely 
to divide interests, strengthened by nature, 
and the regulations of society. But a tie 
may be formed which differs from all these, 
‘in the circumstance, that it makes neither 
external claim nor acknowledgment ; that 
it is rather felt than expressed; that it 
tay be severed and disayowed, without 











any other reproach, than the sigh of dis- 
appointed love, or the stifled remorse of 
conscience. ‘There may be other victims 
of false hope and trust, than those of the 
softer sex; there may be men not able to 
resist the effect produced upon them by 
the caprice of a mistress, not able to en- 
dure the mortification of being despised 
and forsaken, by her whose smiles reward- 
ed every effort, whose imputed virtues rea- 
lised every conception of excellence, whose 
exclusive affection gilded every distant 
prospect of life. But the native strength 
of man, the activity of his pursuits, the 
variety of excitements which withdraw his 
imagination from a single idea, and his 
pride of self control, are all likely, if not to 
diminish the acuteness of his feelings, to 
determine, and to enable him to subdue 
them. Not thus, can a woman scorned, 
recover from the deadly blow, for which 
no distrust had prepared her, under which 
no sympathy can sustain her. All the uni- 
formity of her life, all the defects of ber 
nature, impel her to animate existence, and 
to supply her imperfections from the activi- 
ty and fulness of a more highly privileged 
and highly gifted being. Once possessed 
of this, the monotony of life no longer 
wearies. The mind participates the plans, 
and follows, in fancy and fondness, the en- 
terprises of a beloved object; the poverty 
of repeated routine and detail, no more cir- 
cumscribes ideas. The wealth of wide ob- 
servation and large experience, is poured out 
before the understanding. Imagination no 
longer revels among the gardens of poetry 
and the wilds of romance only; it can ap- 
propriate to the Living model, all the fair 
attributes which it has gathered from the 
objects of its earliest admiration. All the 
charms of character, all the confidence of 
candour, all the reliance of weakness, all 
the feeling of happiness, all the prolonged 
hope of felicity, enter into the sentiment 
of female attachment; its object is insepa- 
rable from every meditation, he is the de- 
light of every day, and the vision of every 
night; and by awakening all that was dor- 
mant, satisfying all that was importunate, 
by associating himself with every other 
object, and mingling with every thought, 
he becomes essential to the peace, the sound 
intellect, and sometimes to the life of a 
faithfukwoman. 

Theré are unfriended females in whom 
sensibility and beauty are combined ; whose 
loveliness of person and of soul, are ren- 


dered even more attractive, by the defence- 
less condition which invites protection; and 
who are the more susceptible and confiding, 
because they have not known the caresses 
and encouragements, which endear life to 
cherished children; nor have enjoyed in 
the earliest period of youth, that calm 
and repose of the spirits, which the expe- 
rience of kindness, and the trust of tried 
affection creates... The misery which may 
be endured by an thus formed, who 
is deceived by own credulity, and 
forsaken by a worthless man, was forcibly 
exhibited in a little narrative, but too true, 
which was communicated to me by a friend 
—a gentleman, who has devoted some at- 
tention, from benevolent and professional 
views, to the causes of incurable lunacy. 
“ More than twenty years since,” said 
my friend, Mr. H. as we were taking a 
long stroll in the country, “ as I was en- 
gaged in professional duty in an establish- 








ment particularly devoted to the care and 
‘restoration of the insane, I encountered a 
subject singularly interesting and pitiable. 
| Our speculations, and this fine day together, 
\remind me very forcibly of poor Louise 
‘La Tourette. Her case affected me ex- 
tremely, when I first became acquainted 
| with it, and I can never think of the girl, 


| to this hour; without regret. One delicious 
| morning in autumn—in such weather as 
we feel in every nerve; when the very 


|| elements seem to express the sense of en- 
|| joyment, and every thing called inanimate 


| appears to sympathize with every thing 
‘alive; when the sun gives a peculiar and 
seightened brilliancy to every object, and 
the fresh air is agreeably tempered by his 
chastened glow; a young friend of mine, 
who was, like me, feasted by this banquet 
of nature, demanded my attention to the 
fine prospect commanded by an elevation 
which we had ascended in an early walk 
to A house. ‘This prospect was less 
enlivened by human beings, than by ¢ rural 
sights and sounds,’ of other signification 
than the labours or enjoyments of men. 
The clear and expressive notes of various 
birds, the hum of insects, the rustling of 
leaves, and the rushing of waters, were.in 
perfect harmony with the grave and gay 
tints splepdidly contrasted in our fading 





foliage. Within the boundary of our hoM> 


rizon, lay distant farm;houses, fields yellow 
with ripe wheat, and here and there a white 
sail was seeu gliding over the broad and 
sparkling river, now rolling majestically 
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at our feet. Immediately before us lay a| 


low uncultivated tract, which has since 
been reclaimed by care and cultivation— 


not so the mind of that unhappy girl, whom | 


I first discovered wandering in the pathless 
thickets of the morass. The moment I 





first..perceived a female form dressed in’ 


white, in so wild a place, the circumstance 


struck me as a strange one, and curiosity | 
prevailed over my sensations of previous | 
enjoyments. My companion B. was equally | 
anxious to discover what could have led -a| 


young woman to this uninviting spot. We 
remarked that though she was in constant 
motion, she did not remove far from the 
place on which we had at first discerned 
her, and that whatever course she attempt- 
ed to take, was obstructed by the shrub- 
bery and wild growth of the low ground. 

«‘ ¢ What can she be doing there?’ asked 
B. ‘ Boys go thither for bird’s nests, but 
female feet are not often so allured.’ 

«‘ ¢ And female feet,’ I replied, ‘ are not 
eften defended against the briers which 
wound, or the water that penetrates them 
at every step, in such a place.’ .We con- 
tinued to watch the young woman for a 
considerable time, but she made nochange 
in her motions. 

“¢ This #8 quite inexplicable,’ said B, 
seizing my arm. ‘* Go with me: we shall 
not disconcert her; we may render her 
some service, or prevent some mischief 
perhaps; at any rate we shall learn what 


she is about.’ 
[ To be continued. } 
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“ Ohappy day, when I shall escape from this crowd, 
this heap of pollution, and be admitted to that divine 
assembly of exalted spirits! when I shall go, not only 
to those great persons I have mentioned, but to my 
Cato, my son, than whom a better man was never 
born, and whose funeral rites I myself performed, 
whereas, he ought to have attended mine. But has 
not his soul deserted me, but seeming to cast back a 
look on me, is gone before, to those habitations to 
which he was sensible I -should follow him. And 
though I might appear to have borpe my loss with 
courage, I was not unaffected with it, but comforted 
myself in the assurance that it would not be long, be- 
fore we should meet again, and be divorced no more.” 


The above energetic aud feeling apostro- 
phe, Tully, in his essay on old age, puts 
e" the mouth of Cato,- If a heathen, whose 

mind was unenlightened by the divine rays 
of Revelation, and who knew nothing of a 
future state, but what nature. and philoso- 


phy taught him, could exclaim with delight, ' 


, 








when speaking of the day of his death, 
“ O happy day !” what exquisite feelings 
must rise in a Christian’s soul when he re- 
flects on the prospect of death. The Chris- 
tian who knows that “ death is the gate to 
endless joy,” can, indeed, exclaim “ hap- 
py day!” for it will be a day of glorious 
and heavenly emancipation. 

There cannot, methinks, be a more hea- 
venly or delightful employment for the 
mind of the Christian who thus views death, 
than to reflect on the glories of that hea- 


-venly state, to which it will introduce him. 


He here feels himself confined, as it were, 
to a dark and contracted prison ; the facul- 
ties of his soul being circumscribed by time 
and space, cannot revel in the feasts of in- 
tellectual enjoyment. The imperfections 
and infirmities of our nature are so great, 
that they oppress the soul, and prevent its 
noble faculties from expanding and improv- 
ing. The soul is, in its nature, eternal, 
and is possessed of several very noble fa- 
culties, which, while it is confined to the 
body, cannot be developed. Some of its 
highest and most pleasing employnients, 
are to contemplate the works of creation, 
the nature of the author, and to worship 
Him in spirit and in truth: but from the 
causes already stated, it cannot, but in a 
very imperfect and unsatisfying manner, 
indulge itself in these divine employments. 
It is true, that philosophy has discovered 
much of the nature of the earth, and of the 
laws by which it is governed ; but when 
compared with the magnitude of the uni- 
verse, and the minuteness of its parts, it is 
nothing. Even philosophers, on some of 
the plainest and most simple works of na- 
ture, are in profound ignorance, so that the 
knowledge here required, may be said to 
be little more than vanity. ‘The great phi- 
losopher, Bacon, was led, by the great- 
ness of his mind, to mark out a road to 
universal knowledge; but he forgot that 
the powers of the human soul are greatly 
confined and contracted ; and, therefore, it 
cannot make much progress in the path of 
universal knowledge. The truth is, the 
Deity never intended that man should here 
acquire more knowledge than is absolutely 
necessary, whether for his comfort, or for 
the employment of the mind. This asser- 
tion could easily be proved by unanswer- 
able arguments ; but it would lead me from 
my design, in this essay, now to™attempt 
it. 

The mind can easily discover the nar- 


—————— 

rowness of its views, and the limitation of 
its powers, by contemplating any thing 
that is great or wonderful. Leta man, for 
instance, take a view of the firmament in a 
clear night, when all the lamps of heaven 
are shining with their full brilliancy ; let 
him give the reigns to his imagination, and 
he will find himself lost in the immensity 
and extent of the heavenly bodies. If he 
ever confines his imagination to the con. 
templation of the solar system, he will find 
that its greatness far exceeds the utmost 
bounds of his imagination. If he cannot 
conceive of the greatness of that system, 
of which it has been observed by an ele- 
gant writer, that if it were annihilated, it 
would not be missed, in the system of the 
universe, more than a grain of sand would, 
‘taken front the sea shore, how is it possible 
' that he can have any conception of the 
|greatness of the universe. 

If it be impossible for the mind to com- 
prehend the universe, it surely must be in- 
‘finitely more so, for it to have the least 
idea of its author. It is true, He has re- 
vealed himself in Revelation, and taught 
us the nature of his attributes, which are 
divinely consolatory ; but,we can no more 
conceive of their greatness or extent, than 
we can create a world. It is, when con- 
templating the greatness of his Maker, that 
man emphatically feels his own littleness : 
it is then he feels he is but. a worm of the 
earth, and extlaims with David, “ what is 
man that thou art mindful of him.” 

The next and last employment of the 
soul, which I mentioned, is the worship of 
Jehovah. This is a duty which is more 
useful, and productive of greater happi- 
ness to the soul, than either of the former; 
it is, indeed, a source of the most exqui- 
site bliss, the highest and the best that man 
‘can enjoy. But in this state of being, in 
consequence of the impurity and deceitful- 
ness of our hearts, and the many tempta- 
tions with which we are beset in the world, 
we cannot perform this delightful duty as 
we ought. The Apostle Paul felt these 
evils very forcibly, and they caused him to 
exclaim, “ O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from this body of sin and 
death.” These considerations must un- 
doubtedly tend to wean us from an undue 
attachment to life, and deprive death of its 
severest sting ; especially when we consi- 
dew, that when the soul is disenthralled 
from this body of sin and corruption, that 











it will be made perfect, and “ fashioned like 
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. exultation, how much greater cause of joy 
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the glorious body of Christ.” It will, no 
doubt, be capable of enjoying, in perfec- 
tion, all its noble powers, which are now 
so imperfect. Would it know the great 
and secret laws of the universe? Its ha- 
bitation is in the regions of light and know- 
ledge, and being uncircumscribed by time 
and space, it can range through the bound- 
less regions of the universe, and discover 
the wonderful laws by which the Creator 
governs his works. What a source of gra- 
tification! It will be able to obtain per- 
fect knowledge, and that too, without the 
pain and perplexity with which it is now 
attended. Would it contemplate the na- 
ture of the Creator? It will always dwell 
in his presence, and although no created 
being can fathom the infinity of his nature, 
yet it will be able to behold his greatness 
and goodness displayed in his divine works, 
and this will fill the soul with wonder, ad- 


our heavenly Father, and afford us even 
|here, the most heartfelt joy. Toour great 
| Redeemer, to whom we are indebted for 
|all these blessings, be ascribed all the glory 
and praise. ; 
MURRAY. 


. 
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Mr. Woopworta, 


There is a happy medium betwixt the 
heartless disposition to please nobody, and 
the absurd desire of attempting to please 
every body ; and fortunate indeed are those 
who find the middle line, and keep to it so 
steadily as never to ruu into the extreme on | 
either side. 

It certainly displays a vitious and repre- 
hensible disposition to be indifferent to 
what the world s&ys or thinks of us, as it 





miration and love. And would it worship | 
his Creator? It will be its unceasing em- | 
ployment. It will be able, indeed, to wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth. This will | 
be its highest and most glorious employ- | 
ment, and it will last for ever and ever. | 
On this subject I forcibly realize what I) 
have said respecting the weakness of our | 
powers in this state of being. I have at | 
tempted to describe the employment of the 
soul in heaven ; but how have I succeeded ? 
I have not been able to give, even the most 
faint colouring to the picture. ‘There have 
been those, the greatness of whose powers | 
have enabled them to draw elegant and | 
consoling descriptions of a future state ; 
but the most beautiful and correct one ever 
drawn, falls far short of the sublime and 
simple description in Revelation ; and even 
these do not give a full description, for 
they are drawn to suit our capacities, which 
cannot take in the fulness of the glories of 
the heavenly state. 

Cato exulted that he should be admitted 
into the assentbly of those great men who 
had distinguished themselves on earth, and 
also, that he should meet his son, whom 
he tenderly loved, and who had gone be- 
fore him. If this was a cause of joy and 


has the Christian, who anticipates meeting 
in the regions of bliss, his Divine Redeem- 
er, and to be permitted to join the heaven- 
ly hosts in singing his praises. 

These considerations not only tend “to 
make us view death as a friend, but they 
Cause us to resign ourselves to the will of 


argues that we are either filled with con- 
scious pride, or totally void of sensibility. 
This would be the character of such indif- | 
ference, if it were real; but, in truth, it is 
mere affectation or pretence. If we ex-' 
cept those miserable beings who are, by a. 
variety of misfortunes, placed at the very | 
bottom of the scale of human life, and of | 
them only a small proportion, it may be | 
fairly concluded that neither men nor wo- 
men are altogether indifferent about the 
good or bad opinions of their fellow beings. 
So far from it, the few who lay claim to 
this unamiable distinction, are found to be, 
generally speaking, peculiarly rancorous | 
and vindictive toward those who make 
free with their characters, or merely speak 
disrespectfully of their talents. No authors 
writhe with more agony under the merited 
lash of criticism, or are more jealous and 
vindictive, than those who pretend to look 
down with scorn upon the whole fraternity 
of critics. 

‘¢ Social qualities and feelings are among 
the primitive ingredients of our nature, and 
to divest ourselves of them would be to di- 
vest ourselves of humanity itself.” Let 
us then rather cherish and cultivate them 
by all lawful and honourable means. It is 
right, it is laudable, to desire to be esteemed 
and beloved generally—to cultivate friend- 
ships—to avoid offending our neighbours 
unnecessarily—and to endeavour to con- 
form to the feelings and customs of those 
about us, so far as may be done with a good 
conscience, and consistently with personal 











| part of our own pleasure to please others ; 
and when constrained to difler with them, 
|to do it, if possible, without rancour or 
| bitterness. 

There is certainly such a thing as a“union 
| of condescension and firmness ;” and happy 
‘indeed must the mind of that man be who 
possesses it. ‘To condescend in things that 
are indifferent and trivial, and in matters 
that touch net the conscience, nor seriously 
endanger our earthly interest and welfare ; 
and meanwhile to go nota step farther, 
for any persuasion whatever, no, not to 
' please our nearest friends—that is the gol- 
|den mean. 
| Some there are who pretend to care for 
‘none; others, who try to please all, and 
become, as it were, “ all things to all 
men.” There are some who do it from 
| selfish designs altogether ; and some again, 
from a too yielding disposition—a dislike 

to oppose or be opposed—and a readiness 





to adopt the sentiments and views of the 


‘company they are in, and coincide with 
‘every person they meet. ‘This pliability 
of mind or temper is ofttimes owing to a 
sort of amiable weakness, and is destruc 
tive of all respectability of character. 

| Being in company, the other evening, 
with a number of persons of both sexes, 
| Subseriber-te, and readers of the “ Cabi- 
net,” the conversation turned upon the 
merits of the pieces inserted in it. One 
/gentleman observed, they were too long 
and ‘laboured—he became tired without 
' being pleased—something “ light and airy” 
‘suited him. Another was fond of long 
pieces, but did not like patch’d up novel 
reading: he wanted a selection of “ phi- 
losophical researches,” “ political disqui- 
sitions,” &c. One of the fair, admired 
every thing in’ it but the list of deaths. 
An old maiden was very fond of poetry ; 
but the poetry in the Cabinet was all about 
love, which made it disgusting. 

“ Thinks I to myself,” after they had 
all expressed their likes and dislikes, if the 
editor of the Cabinet attempted to please 
‘you all, he would place himself in much 
|the same situation as Parson M did, 
| in endeavouring to please his congregation. 
For the benefit of some of your readers I 
‘will relate the story :— 

“ Some very long time since, Parson 
M——, of Massachusetts, (then a British 
colony), happening at Boston, bought higs 
a wig there, and returning home, woré it 

















circumstances. It is our duty to make it a 


at church the next sabbath. Asa wig of 
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such a size and shape was quite alnovelty 
in that obscure place, it gave offence to al- 
most the whole congregation, who, both 
male and female, repaired the next day to 
their minister’s house, and stated their 
complaint, the burden of which was, that 
the wig was one of the Boston notions, and 
had the look of fashion and pride. The 
good-natured minister, thereupon, brought 
it forth, and bade them fashion it to their 
ewn liking. ‘This task they set about in 
good earnest, and, with the help of scis- 
sors, cropped off lock after lock, till at 
last they all declared themselves satisfied— 
save one, who alleged, that wearing any 
wig at all, was, in his opinion, a breach of 
the commandment, which saith, ‘ Thou 
shalt not make unto thyself any graven 
image, or any likeness of any thing that is 
in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath.’ This last objection the parson 
silenced, by convincing him that the wig, 
in the condition it then was, did not resem- 
ble any thing either above or as 
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SELECTOR, No. Il. 


THE SERENADE. 


Awake, my love! the pearls of dew 

_ _ That gem thy lever’s flowing hair, 
Shall prove his passion warm and true, 

As thou art, Laura, bright and fair. 


O’er many a hill, through many a field, 
Through many a glade I bent my way, 
Now close by gathering shades concealed, 

Now guided by the friendly ray. 
Through fens where anguish vapours play, 

Blue gleaming o’er the doubtful soil, 

woods, where ruffians lurking lay, 

To rush through blood to impious spoil. 
Nor vapours dark alarmed my thought, 

Nor prowling robbers waked my fear, 
For here restoring warmth Esought, 

And knew my treasure all was here. 


Then wake, my love! the corded stairs 
Swift from the opening casement throw, 
And pay thy lover's anxious cares, 
With joys that lover's only know. 


Be swift, my fair! the transient night 

For love’s, nor hymen’s rights will stay : 
Too cogs will speed the caniams t 

To chase Alongo far away. a . 


Such was the song of Alonzo, who, tun- 
ing the soft guitar beneath win- 
dow of his Laura, claimed by l 
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stealth those endearments to which, in the 
privacy of aneighbouring convent, he had 
lately acquired a title: the feudal hatred 
existing between the families of the youth- 
ful pair, prevented the open avowal of their 
union. 

Nightly, therefore, he stole from his dis- 
tant mansion, and attended by no other 
companion, whose tender notes were the 
signal of his approach, came beneath the 
window of his expecting bride, a lover of 
unaltered truth. 

Nor was the ear of Laura now closed 
against the strain, for the motion of the 
moon-beams, reflected by the glass, showed 
that the hand of the fair one trembled on 
the casement, while her ear was fondly 
listening to the notes of love. 

He ceased—the casement opened, and 
throwing his guitar wr the shrubs, he 
mounted the ladder 


arms. 

Undisturbed be their transports—the last 
they shall enjoy! and may chaste secrecy 
encurtain them around. 

Don Carlos, returning late from scenes 
of stealthy love, had discovered, as he pas- 
sed the fatal bush, the guitar, too imper- 
fectly concealed. His jealous spirit instant- 


ly took the alarm, and gloomy suspicions | 


arose of his sister’s honour. He drew forth 
his dagger in the first fury of his soul, and 
would have roused the house, and fushed 
for instant vengeance toher chamber. But 
a gleam of hope returned to his mind, when 
he thought of Laura’s worth and virtuous 
deportment. His rashness was thus re- 
strained, and secreting himself among the 
shrubbery, he waited the return of dawn, 
that should confirm or dissipate his doubts. 

Not long was the jealous brother con- 
cealed. ‘The bird of day thrilled forth his 
earliest note; faded was the lustre of the 


lamps of night ; and the gray eye of morn 


was seen pryi the distant hills, when 
quitting the was to taste no more, 
Alonzo with a heavy heart.— 


The fond farewell trembled on each faul- 
tering tongue, and Laura turned aside to 
weep. 

“ Stay, dishonoured wanton,” cried the 
farious brother, “ turn again, ere thy para- 
mour be gone for ever, and take yet a last 
farewell.” 

A Castilian’s vengeance struck deep as 
he spoke ; 


heart.”’ 


dropped to his' 
assistance, and rushed to her enraptured | 


his poniard ‘was, in Alene 


————————— 

“ My husband! my husband !” exclaim. 
ed the frantic fair. 

Breathless fell Alonzo at a brother’s feet ; 
and Carlos stood petrified with horror, 

But what was the horror of the repentant 
friend, to the anguish of the widowed bride! 
The peace of her mind was flown for ever, 
and vain was each friendly care, 

The walls of the sanctuary long echoed 
to her groans as she wandered through its 
sullen aisles; but even the sanctuary could 
not calm her soul, nor its sacred walls con- 
fine her bewildered wanderings. With 
the guitar of her murdered lord, she escap- 
ed from the holy confines, and still roves a 
wretched lunatic at large. 

Thy rocks, O Valclusa! oft reverberate 
her song; oft it sounds through the neigh- 
bouring woods. The torrents from the 
mountains join the chorus of grief, and it 
steals through the vales along the silent 
streams.—N.. Y. Weekly Museum. 


New- York, Jan. 17th, 1820. 
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ANECDOTES. 


A gentleman observed upon an indiffer- 
ent pleader at the bar, the other day, that 
he was the most affecting orator he ever 
heard; for he never attempted to speak, 
but he excited general sympathy. 


Complimentary.—An English clergy- 
man preaching before the court, said, at 
the close of his sermon, that those who 
did not profit by what he had advanced, 
would for ever inhabit a place which po- 
liteness would not suffer him to name be- 
fore so respectable a congregation. 


A Persian monarch, almost at the point 
of death, made a vow to distribute a large 
sum among the religious if he recovered. 
He got well, and entrusted a great purse 
of gold to one of his slaves, to fulfil his 
vow ; but the slave returned with the purse 
full, and declared that he could not find 
any religious. “ How,” said the prince, 
“ are. there not four Windred in the city ?” 
“ Tt is true,” answered the slave, “ that 
there are that number who wear the dress, 
but I offered the gold to every one of them 
in turn, and not one refused it. I thence 
concluded'that none of them were really 
religious.” 
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TO F Ww rs) 





When bounding o’er the ocean's breast, 
Or roaming through the forest gray, 
Where’er thy wearied frame may rest, 
Where'er thy wandering foot steps stray— 


May Heaven bless thy youthful hours, 
And happier be thy manhood’s prime ; 
Ah! may thy future moments prove 
Brighter than all the past have been! 
MATILDA. 
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TO THE MOON. 


Glorious orb, with beauty bright, 
Throw around thy cheering light ; 
With what splendour dost thou shine, 
Everlasting and divine. 


Guided by thy brilliant light, 
The weary mariner at night, 

As he journeys on the sea, 

Lifts his hands in thanks to thee. 


When the sun his course has run, 
Then thou comest in thy turn, 
And with beauty in thy train, 
Sparkle glittering o'er the plain. 


Each revolving month renew'd, 
Once again thou meet'st our view, 
And displaying ‘round thy light, 
Conduct us safely thro’ the night. 


Whea life’s rugged storms are past, 
And nature yield to death at last ; 
Conduct us then, in heaven to sing, 
Eternal praises to our King. 
EUSTACE. 
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TO MISS C—— S——G. 


If e’er there shone on “ life’s dull stream" — 
Of hope and’bliss one sunny beam— 
\ "Twas thee! 


tiperthly one can e’er impart . 
be thrill of passion to the heart— 
; Tis thee! 


When the darkling cloud of sorrow, 

Veils with gloom the else bright morrow— 

And when misfortunes, dark and drear, 

Strike to the soul a boding fear— 

Oh! who can sooth the care-worn breast, 

Or give the sinking spirit rest— 

Can take the sting of grief away, : 

And light the soul with joy’s pure day— 

But thee! 

CASTALIO. 
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LOVE’S FIRST KISS. 


O tell me not of the joys that await 

The path of the rich, the noble, and great ; 

The glitter of wealth, of pomp, and of power, 

{s transient and light, and fades in an hour :— 

I envy them not, for mine is the bliss 

That flows, pure and hallowed, from love's first 
kiss. 


From life’s early dawn, to age’s decline, 

With various joys the heart may entwine ; 

Yet that soul-thrilling sense—ah, who can know! 
Save him who has felt the rapturous glow ; 
When heart clings to heart, in ecstatic bliss, 
And speaks the firm contact with love's first kiss. 


Ob! if there's an hour in life, free from care— 

An hour that bids the soul wake from despair! 

| If pleasure can free and unmingled flow, 

If the bosom one soft emotion can know, 

| Tis when the young heart, alive to its bliss, 

Is tremulous lingering on love's first kiss. 
HORENTIUS, 





Nov. 15th, 1819. 
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CRAZY DONALD. 


Roll! roll ye mighty thunders ! 
Ye'll gain nae heed frae me: 
Flash-bolt that rends yon heavens— 
Phou'it win a reckless ee! 
For, I care not for tempest— 
Oh! I joy not in shine, 
Sin’ I hae lost the lassie, 
Wha’s heart, wha’s smiles were mine! 


Ob! I did’na think my Jennie, 
When last I kiss't thy cheek, 
That fate, cauld hearted ninnie! 

Wad kill a soul sae meek ! 
They said that cheek had faded, 

But ill their tongues befa’! 
Twas resting lily shaded, 

When sunbeams flit awa’! 


They took thee owre the meadow, 
They cross’t our little burn : 

I follow'd like the shadow, 
Imploring thy return ! 

Alas! our cruel kindred 
Plac’d thee in gloomy earth ; 

An’ when I ca’ed thee kindly, 
Their grievin’ chang'd to mirth! 


"Twas nae my faut sweet lassie— 
I kiss’t—I bow’d the knee— 
But could na vloom thy lippie, 
Nor light thy hazle e’e! 
Oh! worst o’ a’ dear Jennie ! 
Thy keep-sake flower is gane, 
An’ I hae ne’er a pennie 
To buy anither ane ' 
* §. or New-Jersey. 
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The lightnings do flash, the heavens do lower, 

The thunders roar loud, and the waters do pour ; 

But the heavens are at peace, yea ever at rest, 

When compared to that storm, the storm in my 
breast. 


With peal upon peal, the loud thunders roar, 

The lightnings appear to have opened heaven's 
door ; 

But to bein that storm, I should think myself blest, 

If eas'd of the storm which wars in my breast. 


The dire lowering clouds, of a dark purple hue, 

Obscure from the sight, heaven's beautiful blue, 

But the man who's with care and with sorrow 
opprest, 

Thinks nought of the storm, but the storm in his 
breast. 


The winds whistle loud, there's a terrible blast, 

The screech-owl, he screams and with terror flies 
fast, 

The beasts of the forest, with affright cannot rest, 

But alas! this is nought to the storm of my breast. 


The storm soon will cease, no longer look wild, 
And heaven and all nature, seem peaceful and 
mild ; 
But for me there's no peace, for me there's no rest, 
There's nothing can sooth the storm in my breast 
Vv. 


oemeeteeel ” 
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SYMPATHY. 


Mysterious power! whose sway can bind~ 

With magic influence, mind to mind, 

No forms of life, no rules of art, 

Can fis thy empire o'er the heart. 

"Tis when the answering eye is beaming, 

Wher tear for tear is silent streaming, 

We feel thy sacred bond of union, 

And heart meets heart in sweet communion 

I pity those whose only aim 

Is wealth, or honour, power, or fame; 

Let these be theirs—but give to me 

Thy charm of life, sweet Sympathy. 
HARRIET. 

January 23. 


Quoth Harry to his friend one day, 
“ Would, Richard, I'd thy head !” 
‘What wilt thou give for’t ? (Dick replied,) 
“ The bargain's quickly made.” 


‘¢ My head, and all my books, I'd give, 
«“ With readiness and freedom.” 

“ I'd take thy books ; but with thy head 
‘“ I fear I ne’er could read ’em.” 


As Tom was one day in deep chat with his friend, 

He gravely advis'd him his manners to mend ; 

That his morals were bad, he had beard it from 
many ; 

“ They lie,” replied Tom, “ for I never had any.” 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1820. 


tom House, with stores not occupied, are burnt. 
The vault of the bank, built in the yard, resisted 
the heat, and kept secure the papers and specie. 
Many buildings, supposed to be fire-proof, could 
not withstand the intense heat. The warehouses 
and shipping are safe. All the printing-offices 
are burnt. Several explosions of powder took 
place. The distress is great. Many of the houses 
li were partly cleared of their contents; but the 
property was generally burnt in the streets.— 
Many hundreds of families were turned literally 


‘ A QUARTERLY PAYMENT 


Becomes due for the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, 
on next, when the publication of No. 
13 will complete one quarter of the New Series. 
Still glowing with gratitude for past favours, we 
are sensible that one word is sufficient on this 
subject. 

Country subscribers, we hope, will continue to 
bear in mind, that every instance of delinquency, 
(unless accounted for by letter, post-paid) is con- 
sidered by us, as a relinquishment of subscription, 
and that we shall be governed accordingly. Our 
terms (it will be remembered) —_ “Four Dollars can perform, will undoubtedly be done. 
een pee qiarterly, teadaanes. The citizens of Charleston, S.C. have, in pub- 

Cily subscribers will once more please accept |! i;- meeting, ordered ten thousand dollars to be 
our thanks for their punctuality. || immediately sent to Savannah for the distressed 

A eae citizens of that place. 

The Sea Serpent was seen on the 23d inst. near || The citizens of New-York are now busily en- 
Long-Island, steering for Sandy Hook. gaged in effecting means for the relief of the 
above unfortunate sufferers. 





saved. 

The hospitality of the few whose houses re- 
main, has been general and unrestrained ; their 
tenements are shared with the others. Every 
thing which an affecting sympathy, which an 
active benevolence among their fellow citizens 








Certain cures, (or else we have been misin- 
formed) are made of the following disorders, viz. 
Rheumatism, Salt Rheum, Scrofula, Asthma, 
Dropsy, Cancers, Fits, Pulmonic Complaints, 
ke. by Mrs. Shaw, at No. 67 Cedar-street, who 
gives advice to the poor, gratis. 


LITERARY. 


We are very much gratified to see that propo- 
sals are issued for publishing “« The Poetical 
Works of John Trumbull,” of Connecticut. This 
gentleman is well known to that portion of the 
THE MELODIST—ONCE MORE community who are old enough to recollect the 

~ : events of the war of independence, as the author 


It js with extreme regret that we inform the || of various poetical performances, calculated to 
subscribers to the Melodis!, that the publication || rouse the spirit and animate the exertions of his 
of the first number is once more postponed. The || countrymen, in that great struggle for national 


type-founder, in Philadelphia, in the hurry of 
of putting up the elegant new fount of Music type 
which he cast expressly for this work, has inad- 
vertently omitted one character, which is indis- 
bly mecessary, and which our printer has 

dy sent an order for. We hope that this 
order will be answered in season to issue the first 
number next week ; at any rate, timely notice 
shall be given of its publication, and we sincerely 
proadvent 47d Sale‘: 5 ae laealaas 


distinguished were an “ Elegy on the Times,” 
published in the year 1774, and the celebrated 
mock heroic poem, “ M‘Fingal.” The first was 
a serious address to his countrymen just before 
the commencement of that seven years’ war, 
which terminated in the acknowledgment and 
establishment of our independence, and contains 
sentiments of the most pure and elevated patriot- 
ism, and of national economy, of the utmost 
importance to the interests of their country, par- 
ticularly at that dark and portentous period. 

The character of M‘Fingal is more exten- 
sively known, it having passed through more 
editions than perhaps any other literary produc- 
tion of this country. The effects of its humour 
and satire were sensibly felt throughout the U. 
States. Perhaps nothing had a more important 
agency in checking the despondency, and raising 
the spirits of the people at large, than the ap- 
pearance of thispoem. At that time it was uni- 
versally considered and acknowledged to be a 
traly national performance, and the reputation 
of the author was by it raised to an enviable 
height among his countrymen. 

In addition to these and other poems which 
have been published, the present volumes will 


FIRE IN SAVANNAH. 


A most dreadful and destructive fire occurred 
in Savannah, on the 11th inst. by which above 
400 houses were consumed, and more than five 
millions of property lost. A space of one third 
of a mile in length, and one seventh in breadth, 
closely built, and in the most active part, with a 
few exceptions, js desolated. It commenced at 
the Baptist Church Square, and as the wind was 
N. W. swept to Abercorn-street. 

On the east side of Broughton-street, every 
house is gone, from Jefle to Mr. Dem- 
ing’s house, ‘was saved, Mp. Anderson's 




















except Mr. Dickson's store. Dr. Jc 


: rr. « ; } was || that the poems that are now about to make their 
blown up. The Branch Bank and the N 


appearance, are inno way uowarthy the distin- 


naked into the streets; not even clothing was 


liberty and existence. Among these, the most || 


eee yg 


guished talents of their author. Among them 
we think are specimens of elevated genius which 
have rarely been excelled in modern times. 

It is many years since Mr. Trumbull ha; 
appeared in his poetical character before hi: 
countrymen. Having been for a long course of 
years engaged in the duties of a high and im. 
portant judicial office, his time and talents have 
of course been devoted to other objects. Hay. 
ing reached the common period of human life, he 
has retired from public business, and after hay. 
ing devoted talents of the highest order to the 
service of bis fellow-citizens, like too many men 
of learning and talents in the United States, he 
is left in old age to encounter the inconveniences 
of narrow pecuniary circumstances, without an 
prospect of their improvement except by the pre- 
fits of the present publication. He has modest- 
ly said, in the prospectus, that he is interested 
in the success of the work. This is true—he js 
deeply interested, as much so as the value of the 
comforts of the evening of life. Judge Trum- 
bull may be justly called the FATHER OF 
AMERICAN POETRY. 

In point of genius and learning, he has had 
among his countrymen few equals—in wit and 
humour none. We consider the works now of- 
fered for public patronage as honourable to our 
country, and calculated to add essentially to the 
literary character of the United States, It is 
proposed to publish them in the most elegant 
manner, and to ornament M’Fingal with appro- 
priate engravings, executed in the handsomest 
manner, andillustrative of some of the most im- 
portant subjects contained in the poem. As the 
whole work issues immediately from a copy pre- 
pared by the author, and has passed under his 
careful revision, it is apparent it must hereafter 
|| be the only edition worth possessing. Having 
i bad a long and intimate acquaintance with Mr. 
Trambul), considering him as a scholar of high 
attainments, and a genius of the first order, we 
feel a great degree of solicitude that his success 
in this attempt should equal what we sincerely 
believe to be his claims as one of the first literary 
ornaments of our country —Daily Adv. 





Fe 
MARRIED, 


On Saturday evening, the 22d inst. by the Rev 
William W. Phillips, Mr. Aaron O. King, mer- 
chant, to Mrs. Ann Gillies. 

*Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Wheeler, Mr. 
Nehemiah G. Miles, of Shaftsbury, (Eng.) to Mrs. 
Catherine Valentine, daughter of David Adee, 
Esq. of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 19th inst. at Brook- 
lyn, (L. 1.) by the Rev. C. J. Doughty, minister 
of the New Jerusalem Churcb, Mr. John Dixon, 
to Miss Mary Ann Miller, daughter of Mrs. Mary 
Bloomfield,*late of this city, 
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DIED, 
On Wednesday evening, the 19th inst. Mrs. 
Ann Broderick, aged 27 years, wife of Mr. Joseph 
Broderick. “ 
On Saturday, the 22d inst. after a lingering 
iliness, William Jebson, carpenter, aged 26. A 
native of York, England. 
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